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The sect of philosophers, who affirm1 that there is no pleasure but the absence of pain, is in the wrong, but from a noble principle.2
To know the nature of pleasure, we should consider such as are strongest: bodily pleasures are such.
Pleasure is in proportion to our desires. The desires and longings of sick persons are the most violent: the mad and thoughtless feel the strongest3 degree of pleasure and of pain \ so that both the one and the other increase with the disorder and depravity of our body and mind.
Pleasures of lust have a mixture of pain, as tlio pain of the itch4 has a mixture of pleasure, and both subsist at the same instant.
Anger, grief, love, envy, are pains of the soul, but with a mixture5 of pleasure. Exemplified in the exercise of our compassion and terror at a6 tragick spectacle, and of our envy at a comick one. The pleasure of ridicule arises from vanity and from the ignorance of ourselves. We laugh at the follies ^ of the weak, and hate those of the powerful.
1   "Pleasure," says Mr. Seltlen, "is nothing "but tlio intermission of pain, tlxo enjoyment of something I am in groat trouble for, till I havo it."
2   Autrxepe^ ran $u<rews OVK aywvovs \iav fAefuoyKOTtw TT^V TT)$ 7]3ov7]? dwa/Jiiv, KM vevofUKortav ovdev iryies.
3  Y. Plat, in Kcpubl. L. 3. p. 403.
4  Vid. Gorgiam. p. 494.
6  V. Aristot. Rhetor. L. 2. c. 2.
(i My rots 8pa/jLa<ri [JLOVQV, aXAct /ecu TTJ rov (3iov j-v/t'iraff'fl rpa,yw5t,$ Kai KUfAudiq., p. 50.
7   TeXoia fitv, QTroaa affdwr)" /licr^ra 6e9 oirocra 3)